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ries of Olympia1 and Delphi, and in some large temples
in Asia Minor, like the Temple of Apollo at Miletos. The
effect of the opisthodomos was to give the Greek temple
a bifacial character. Although this did not disturb the
axis of the building, nevertheless, a temple which looked
in two directions inevitably lost something of the signifi-
cance of its orientation, that is, its relation to the sun or
to the stars. The Greeks preferred symmetry to orienta-
tion.

The innermost sanctuary, the vafa proper, or the inap-
proachable (aSwroz/), was specifically the seat (eSo?), or
closed abode (<r77/eo'9), or apartment (0aXa/-co?) of the di-
vinity. It was frequently raised a few steps higher than
the pronaos.2 On the other hand in the Temple of Apollo
near Miletos the level of the naos was some five metres be-
low that of the peristasis or temple platform. But a de-
pressed naos, like this, was exceedingly rare. In the naos
was the cult statue, set on a pedestal and sometimes screened
by a lattice (>wy/eX&), or fencing (e/of/Aa), and a veil (^rapa-
Trerao-fAa). In an open or hypaethral temple, like the
Temple of Apollo near Miletos, the statue was protected
by a tabernacle (z>aiWo9, ol/ciSiov, Terpaicioviov). Before
it was the sacred couch, or table for offerings. On every
side were votive offerings of various kinds.

Further subdivision of the single temple was also
effected by additional rooms, or by colonnades. In the
Temple of Apollo near Miletos, 'between the naos and
pronaos, was a room called the chresmographion (xp?7<r-
lAQ<ypd<f>iov), a waiting-room for the receipt of the oracular
deliverances. Above it was another room, apparently the
prytaneion. In Temples C, D, and F at Selinous, behind
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